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v AMUSEMENTS. 


BY HON. J. M. MC KENZIE, STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Much is said of the necessity of 
amusements, and nearly all agree that 
man’s nature demands something of 
the kind. Society in general en- 
dorses this sentiment. 

We ourselves readily believe in the 
necessity, but not in those exercises 
and indulgences that many endorse 
as amusements. While the mind 
and body both demand healthful, 
harmless relaxation and recreation, 
they do not demand a gratification 
of morbid appetites and sordid ia- 
dulgence of the baser passions of 
man’s nature. The difficulty in this 
whole matter arises from a misun- 
derstanding of what constitutes true 
amusement or harmless recreation. 
True recreation, amusement, or re- 
laxation consists in a simple change 
of employment, in which the mind 
is not in the least taxed with the 
slightest tincture of care or responsi- 
bility; all anxiety as to results is en- 
tirely removed, and what is done is 


simply done from a desire to do 
nothing else. 

To illustrate, when a young man 
leaves his desk and enters the bowl- 
ing alley, if he rolls the balls simply 
because he wants to see how many 
pins he can knock down and noth- 
ing else, then it is innocent, healthy 
amusement. If a companion takes 
turn about with him, there is an ad- 
ditional stimulus which may or mzy 
not be harmful. So long as they roll 
simply for fun, in its true sense, then 
is the game more exhilarating and 
not in the least harmful; butas soon 
as an anxious desire arises to sustain 
a good reputation already won, or to 
excel the companion through ambi- 
tion, or a desire to win the stakes or 
bet, then it is no more amusement, 
but real, wearing labor. No matter 
how innocent and refreshing the play 
while this anxious desire to win is 
excluded, as soon as that takes pos- 
session of the heart, recreation is at 
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an end. Ilence the games of cards, 
billiards, base-ball and the like, when 
played for a wager, are the very worst 
kind of labor, as they not only are a 
strain on the physical nature, but 
draw more largely on the nervous 
system than almost any other kind 
of labor can. Thus it becomes al- 
most a necessity to take some stimu- 
lant to tone up the system, where 
these plays are engaged in for any 
length of time, and the body and 
mind instead of being refreshed and 
invigorated, are enervated and re- 
laxed and permanently injured. 


Then too, amusements are usually 
taken at very unseasonable hours, 
and greatly prolonged beyond the 
proper limits. Laborand rest should 
he alternated at proper periods. La- 
bor of some kind is man’s legitimate 
heritage. It is the law of his being, 
and as necessary to real enjoyment 
as is sunlight to vegetation. Rightly 
considered, rest and recreation are 
only a means to fit him for more suc- 
cessful labor; they are only a means, 
not anend. While no specific rule 
can be given whereby all men can 
fix definitely all their hours of labor 
and rest and their moments of amuse- 
ment, each one can do so for himself. 


One of the fearful things in this 
matter of amusements, is that society 
allows the very lowest class of men 
to decide on the kind of gratifications 
to be called amusements, and the 
times when they shall be enjoyed, 
and the extent of such enjoyment. 
Saloon keepersare the men who mold 
the public sentiment in this respect. 
They study the baser passions of men 
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and women and then furnish all the 
implements and means of gratifica- 
tion, and dignify them with the name 
of amusement, recreation and the like, 
and strange as it may seem, society 
accepts them as a dire necessity. If 
at any time some person, goaded to 
desperation by the ruin brought upon 
his family or friends, attacks these 
dens of infamy and ruin, and discovers 
them in all their hideousness to the 
people, the press flies to the rescue of 
these minions of the prince of dark- 
ness and their nefarious traffic, with 
arguments of the necessity of places 
of amusement, and the importance 
of providing places where men can 
recreate for atime. The pulpit too 
often chimes in with the same plea, 
and palliates and helps to make re- 
spectable what the better instincts of 
our natures revolt at, while the sa- 
loon keeper with the air of an in- 
jured man, parades himself as a real 
benefactor of society, vaunting his 
great generosity in this or that be- 
nevolent enterprise, and contending 
loudly that he is simply meeting a 
necessity in man’s nature by thus 
supplying a place of amusement. Yet 
we know he is simply a vampire, 
drawing the very life blood from the 
veins of social virtue, and polluting 
and poisoning all the channels of soci- 
ety. Weare thus supporting aclass of 
destroyers, making them wealthy and 
respectable while they scatter the 
seeds of death in all its forms broad- 
cast among us. 


We deny the necessity of any such 
places. They are the open mouths 
to perdition; gins, traps and pitfalls 
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for the feet of the unwary; the hot- 
beds of crime and pollution in all 
their protean forms. Our standard 
is wrong, our education is all wrong 
on this subject. The places now li- 
censed for this purpose are founded 
on man’s baser, fallen nature. They 
are a plain acknowledgement of his 
depravity, with an apparent conces- 
sion that it should be fostered and 
developed. 

It is the duty of society to foster 
virtue and repress vice; to educate 
and develop the better and nobler 
nature of man. Let every village 
provide for itself places of amuse- 
ment and resort; let these places be 
controlled and regulated in a proper 
manner; let all the real wants of our 
being, intellectual, physical and so- 
cial, be met at public expense; let 
there be gymnasiums with all the 
improved appliances and apparatus 
for physical exercise; let there be a 
library, museum, picture gallery, a 
beautiful park and garden; let, as 
far as possible, everything that can 
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elevate and refine and amnse be ob- 
tained, and let these all be open to 
the public at proper hours. ‘Then if 
some desire to dance, let them dance ; 
if they prefer ball, billiards, bowling 
alley or what not, let each select and 
enjoy what pleases him best. Then 
turn your saloons into shops for 
manufactures of various kinds, or into 
dwellings for the industrious and 
virtuous. 


We are just starting now in Ne- 
braska; the foundations of society 
are yet scarcely laid. Now is the time 
to take this matter in hand. Let 
the churches awake to duty and take 
theinitiative. Go to our large places, 
Omaha, Nebraska City and Lincoln. 
See the tide of evil already setting in 
there. If our villages follow the 
same example, we are fallen indeed. 
Let the founders of every new vil- 
lage set apart grounds especially for 
places of resort, and then as the place 
increases in size, let these grounds 
be made attractive. 





THE school is no place for a man 
without principle. I repeat, the school 
is no place fora man without prin- 
ciple. Let such a man seek a liveli- 
hood anywhere else; or, failing to 
gain it by other means, let starvation 
seize the body, and send the soul back 
to its Maker as it is, rather than he 
should incur the guilt of poisoning 
youthful minds, and dragging them 
down to his own pitiable level. If 
there can be one sin greater than an- 


other, on which heaven frowns with 
more awful displeasure, it is that of 
leading the young into principles of 
error and debasing practice of vice. — 
PaGeE. ; 


A FARMER thinks that the words, 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth,” 
should read, “Thirst, every one that 


hoeth.” 


Human knowledge is the parent 
of doubt.—GREVILLE. 
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Too Frequent Change of Teachers. 


TOO FREQUENT CHANGE OF TEACHERS. 


Cc. L. HILL. 


All who are acquainted with our 
schools, and who view them with a 
critic’s eye, find in many cases a 
painful defect in the government, 
mode of teaching, and general man- 
agement. The teacher too often fails 
to impress himself upon his pupils, 
and they receive but little culture or 
discipline from him. 

Although our school system in Ne- 
braska is very good—theoretically 
better than that of many of the older 
States—yet practically, we can point 
to but few of our schools that we 
should be willing to call models for 
imitation. Sometimes the defect may 
be chargeable to poor buildings, or 
books, or to crowded school rooms; 
but among the most serious defects 
in the workings of our school system 
lies the frequent change of teachers. 
A teacher usually remains in a dis- 
trict three, four, or perhaps six 
months, and then goes elsewhere, and 
another takes his place before he can 
really make a beginning in getting 
acquainted with parents and pupils. 

Rotation in office is a very popular 
idea in our country, but a very bad 
one. Weare too fond of novelty, vari- 
ety and change, and nowhere is this 
more visible than in the very place 
where it should east be seen—the dis- 
trict school. No one would consider 
a change of parents beneficial to chil- 
dren. Ifa new step-father or a new 
step-mother should enter the house 

twice or three times a year, what 


would become of the manners or the 
morals of the children? And it is 
almost as inconsistent and demoral- 
izing to have a stranger in the teach- 
er’sdesk. To have rules and methods 
made and then unmade; to go over 
the studies this way and that way; 
to be told by one that a certain thing 
is so and soon after by another that it 
is not so—what but confusion can 
come of it! 

There should be an understanding 
between teacher and pupil that can 
come only after a long and an inti- 
mate acquaintance. The teacher then 
knows the peculiar disposition of each 
pupil, and he knows how to deal 
with each in his management of the 
school. He has learned something 
of the abilities of each, and knows 
what each is capable of doing, and 
just where to place each in the ar- 
rangement of his classes. While the 
scholars, on their part, have learned 
to have confidence in their teacher, 
know what he requires of them, and 
just what they may expect from him. 

But Iam aware that this evil of 
which I write is so closely connected 
with another, that it is hard to find 
aremedy. It is very difficult to se- 
cure good, permanent teachers, since 
so few take up teaching as a life-call- 
ing, and so many enter the profes- 
sion as a mere stepping-stone to 
something else. How often is it the 
case that a young man who wishes 
to raise a certain sum of money which 
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he can not readily get hold of, en- 
gages to teach a term of school with 
no training except that of acommon 
school education to fit him for a 
teacher, and with no other purpose 
in view than that of obtaining the 
desired funds. 


I think then, with these facts in 
view, that the school directors in 
hiring teachers should make a wide 
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and those who have had none. They 
should raise the wages of the former 
until they can afford to continue in 
the business, and set the wages of 
the latter sufficiently low to frighten 
away all that think of teaching for 
a single term to raise money. They 
should consider them as apprentices, 
pay them according to their experi- 
ence and real worth, and if they 
prove themselves to be successful 





difference between those who have 


teachers, give them a permanent place 
considerable experience in teaching, 


and keep them as long as possible. 





IN THE SCHOOL ROOM—FIVE. 


BY MILTON H. MARBLE, TABLE ROCK. 





Alone in the school room sits the teacher, 
The school is dismissed for the day, 
The house is now still and deserted, 
The pupils have all gone away. 
The leaves of the books are silent, 
No whisper is heard in the room, 
And the clock is musically ticking 
As if to dispel the gloom. 


Each scholar has passed from the school room, 
The teacher leans back in his chair, 
His forehead is painfully throbbing, 
His bosom is burdened with care, 
He wonders if in the bright future 
For all these dark moments of pain, 
A bright, shining recompense waits him, 
Or if his love labor is vain. 


He wonders if in the Hereafter 
The seed he is sowing to-day 
Shall render a bountiful harvest ; 
And he kneels down to silently pray 
For strength to go on with the battle. 
Sueceed in his mission of love, 
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And fit the young pupils about him 
For mansions of glory above. 


Then, stronger, he rises, for Duty 
Has whispered him softly and low, 
And in the bright pathway before him 
Sweet flowers spring up with rich glow. 
And feeling still braver and bolder 
For the morrow’s bright labor of love, 
For recompense waiting with patience 
The will of his Father above. 





THE KINDERGARTEN—WHAT IS IT? 


A Kindergarten is an institution 
of which people in general hear much 
and know but little. That the word 
means literally children’s garden, and 
signifies some strange, foreign meth- 
od of instructing children by turn- 
ing study into play, is the utmost 
that the public gathers concerning 
it, from the literature of the day. 
Some prejudice, even, attaches to the 
new system, where it 1s but vaguely 
understood; it is supposed to be a 
pleasant substitute for real work, de- 
lightful to the childish temperament, 
but questionable as a means of in- 
stilling into it the learning of the 
schools. People who entertain the 
notion that a childhood, to be profit- 
ably spent, must be subjected to daily 
repression under the eye of the teach- 
er, and take its revenges in lawless 
hilarities when once out of doors, 
distrust the new-fangled ideas that 
would seek only to develop, not to 
oppose, the natural tastes. They re- 
call with satisfaction their own early 
school days, when they passed their 





time mostly in dull inaction on hard 
seats, enlivened now and then bya rec- 
itation, which consisted in standing 
at the teacher’s knee, in great discom- 
fort of mind and body, and drawling 
out the names of certain printed fig- 
ures called letters, to which an awful 
penknife directed their eye. School 
appeared to them then as a place of 
penance from which their souls re- 
volted, but to which they were driven 
merely because it seemed the thing 
most contrary to their wishes; and 
this is the aspect which they believe 
it should ever wear to the infantine 
mind. 

But a pedagogue has risen in these 
latter days who insists that this pro- 
cess is wholly wrong; that it aims to 
train only one portion of our nature, 
and does that but poorly, and that 
its methods are calculated to disgust 
a child with learning at the very 
start. Rousseau, indeed, had uttered 
the same protest long before, vehe- 
mently, and with many fierce denun- 
ciations of the follies of his age. 
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The world listened, admitted that he 
was more than half right, but langhed 
at his glorious chimeras, and still 
kept its tender youth bent over their 
primers and pothooks. Pestalozzi 
listened, and, following his bold lead, 
reduced to successful practice many 
of the principles thus declared. But 
there was much for him to perform ; 
he could confine himself to no one 
period of life. Friedrich Froebel, a 
younger man than he, and at one 
time his pupil, realizing that the bent 
of the mind and character is given 
in the earliest years, set himself to 
the task of evolving a course of 
training for the youngest minds. He 
spent a lifetime in studying the na- 
tures of children, and the best means 
of training their varied faculties ; and 


when he died in 1852, he had per- 
fected a system full and harmonious, 
and had thoroughly tested its effi- 


ciency. It is this which is now 
claiming the attention of parents and 
instructors under the name of the 
Kindergarten. 


The first stage of education is all 
that it aims to affect; with later work 
it has nothing todo. It must not, 
therefore, be confounded with object 
lessons, which are deservedly gaining 
a place in all schools, even the high- 
est. The latter are an outgrowth of 
the same principles upon which the 
Kindergarten is founded, but they 
are disjointed exercises that may be 
grafted upon any process of study, 
at the pleasure of the instructor; the 
former is a system complete in itself, 
that makes no compromise with the 
old practices, but sets them utterly 
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at naught, and assumes the entire 
control of the pupil’s mind during 
the first years at school. 

That it is entirely unlike our pres- 
ent method of teaching the elements 
of education will be evident from a 
few statements: And first, while our 
public schools are commonly forbid- 
den by law to receive pupils younger 
than four or five years of age, the 
Kindergarten system makes it desira- 
ble, and aimost necessary, that pu- 
pils should be entered at the age of 
three years, and often they are ad- 
mitted even younger that. At the 
age of seven they have completed 
the instruction of the Kindergarten 
proper, and are ready to pass on to 
higher schools. 

Second. Although the child is 
supposed to be at the Kindergarten 
for four consecutive years, he is not 
taught his letters there and has no 
need to use them, as he never sees a 
printed book in the hands of teachers 
or scholars during the time. Asa 
special favor to parents, he may some- 
times be allowed to learn the alpha- 
bet and simple reading just before he 
leaves, to prepare him for the educa- 
tion that awaits him elsewhere, but 
this forms no part of the Kindergar- 
ten system itself. 

Third. In the place of text-books, 
he has a great variety of materials 
given him to work with; and from 
these, used with care and method, 
under the eye of the teacher, he learns 
not only the elements of many 
branches of study now taught in our 
higher schools, but also the first steps 
in several trades and artistic pursuits. 
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Of these materials and the mode of 
their use we shall speak more fully 
hereafter. 

Fourth. Our present schools seek 
to repress all activity in young chil- 
dren during school hours, keeping 
them to desk and chair during the 
whole session, except at recess, for- 
bidding freedom of movement as det- 
rimental to their progress; but this 
system recognizes the natural love of 
activity in children as good, and es- 
sential to their health and well-being. 
Instead of repressing, it endeavors 
to turn it into proper channels, and 
to make of it one of the chief agents 
for the instruction of its pupils. 

Fifth. In all its exercises, it aims 
especially to train the eye as a means 
of informing the brain, and to endow 
it, early in life, with. the power and 
habit of close observation upon all 
objects that come before it; for it 
holds this to be the principal source 
from which knowledge is obtained, 
whether it be from the life around 
us, or from an accurate study of the 
printed page. 

Sixth. While the eye is trained 
to nice discrimination, the hand is 
practiced in many dextrous employ- 
ments, that it may be fitted to ma- 
nipulate different materials with ac- 
curacy and ease. The Kindergarten 
recognizes the dignity of labor, and 
insists that its pupils shall not only 
know but do, that not only their re- 
ceptive but their constructive facul- 
ties shall be taught and developed. 
It holds that the present mode of 
conveying instruction tends to ener- 


vate and undervalue the physical 
powers, to induce laziness of body, 
and to disjoin two things that should 
always be united—thinking and act- 
ing. 

Seventh. It encourages children 
to investigate for themselves, and to 
see and verify whatever the teacher 
tells them to be true. When a state- 
ment is made concerning any object, 
the object, if it be possible, is placed 
before them, that they may fully com- 
prehend and believe. The mere mem- 
orizing of facts which other people 
have discovered, is regarded as tend- 
ing toward servility of mind and a 
lack of self-reliance, and is contrary 
to the spirit of its teaching. The 
time has not yet arrived for the stu- 
dent to acquaint himself with the 
past labors and the accumulated 
thought of mankind. 

Eighth. It believes a love of beauty 
to be native to all, and a source of 
great happiness and culture, if right- 
ly trained ; and in all its occupations 
the development of this is made one 
of its chief purposes. The harmony 
of colors and the charm of their con- 
trasts, the symmetry and grace of 
form, about which so many adults 
are now lamentably ignorant, are 
taught in a way never to be forgotten. 

These, as far as we understand and 
can state them in brief, are the strik- 
ing peculiarities of this new system. 
We might speak of many other fea- 
tures, but these are sufficient to prove 
that here is something original, at 
least, in its conception, and striking 
at the very root of all our old pro- 
cesses of inducting children into 
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knowledge by means of the A, B, C’s 
and the spelling-book. 

Let us consider more minutely the 
means and the materials by which 
its lessons are conveyed. We will 
enter one of its school rooms and ob- 
serve the pupils at their work. And, 
first, we may remark that a Kinder- 
garten is not commonly a garden at 
all, though Froebel would make this 
a part of his plan, but a large room, 
one portion of which is filled with 
small desks and the other left empty 
for plays. We find the little scholars 
at their desks with a square piece of 
whife paper lying before them. They 
are beginning their lesson in Geom- 
etry, though they probably do not 
know the meaning of that word, and 
only call it folding paper. The 
teacher, standing before them, ques- 
tions them about the shape of this 
square, about its lines and angles, 
and afterward directs them to place 
it with a side toward them, parallel 
to the edge of the desk, and to fold 
it may be, the right lower corner 
over the left upper corner. She 
watches to see that each one does 
this exactly, and without direct as- 
sistance. Then they are asked about 
the triangle they have thus formed, 
the number of its sides and angles, 
and what kinds of angles are found 
in its different corners. They open 
the papers again, and observe how 
many triangles were made by the 
creased line, and how this line divided 
the whole spacegand two of the 
angles. The square is folded also 
with side against side, making two 
oblongs, and the changes thus made 
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arenoted. Other foldings into small- 
er squares succeed, giving rise to 
repeated questions and answers. 
Finally, the children are allowed to 
make of the paper, now creased in 
many regular lines, any fanciful ob- 
ject they choose, and each one con- 
structs for himself a table, a box, a 
bird, or a house. This finishes the 
exercise, and they rise for play. There 
are many of these plays, pretty little 
inventions, such as only a German 
mind could conceive, and in them 
the pupils usually sing together, 
either in German or English, tossing 
a ball perhaps, and counting; or 
they run and skip, or depart on im- 
aginary travels and return to relate 
their adventures. ~ 

This over, they begin another ex- 
ercise at the desk. If it is Arithme- 
tic, the announcement is hailed with 
great glee, for it is their favorite 
study. They count tiny wooden 
sticks that are given to them tied up 
in bundles of ten, and from their ex- 
periments with them they learn the 
four elementary rules. Boxes of 
cubes, divided in various ways, form 
part of their materials, and show 
them the relations of solids. With 
two squares of colored paper cut into 
fine slits they weave many beautiful 
patterns; on perforated card-board, 
with bright worsted, both boys and 
girls learn to sew and embroider ; 
they draw simple lines, and prick 
the outlines of pictures on blank pa- 
der; and, in clay, they model simple 
forms. But space would fail us to 
describe the varied means by which 
the eyes and minds of the children 
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are kept alert and interested, and 
their bodies unwearied and active, 
while they are learning the elements 
of so many pursuits. All seem happy 
in their work and courteous to each 
other, and, in their games, full of fun 
and spirit, properly controlled. There 
is no unnecessary noise; no one 
speaks without permission, but all 
inquiries are encouraged and patient- 
ly answered. It is only the forenoon 
that is thus spent; in the afternoon 
they are free at home. School is a 
pleasure to these pupils and not a 
torment, and great and unusual must 
be the attraction that can induce 
them to stay away. 

Thus it will be seen that the Kind- 
ergarten adapts all its processes to 
the nature of the child. He lives 
and delights in the visible world— 
it appears to him full of novelty and 
charm; the abstract is as yet beyond 
his comprehension. The letters of 
the printed page are representations, 
and not the real things; he cannot 
yet understand their value, and turns 
to them with indifference. Learning, 
to attract him, must address itself to 
his perceptions; for, while his rea- 
soning powers are still dormant, his 
senses are all alive, and the actual 
objects that surround him are viewed 
with the keenest interest. He must 
see first; afterward he will think. 

The advocates of this new system 
claim for it extraordinary merits, and 
we believe they are not exaggerated. 
A long and practical acquaintance 
with schools leads us to be wary of 
many of the changes so freely pro- 
posed on every hand, but this stands 


the test of close study and examina- 
tion. We have read its literature, 
heard lectures from its expounders, 
conversed with its teachers, and vis- 
ited its schools; and the result has 
been to convince us that it is a true 
and efficient method of starting chil- 
dren in life with a zest for knowl- 
edge, a body active and serviceable, 
and senses quickened and trained. 
When, in later years, the pupil will 
have to submit to much laborious 
study, as a discipline for his mental 
powers, and to grapple alone with 
many problems of thought, he will 
find himself well equipped for the 
work by that early awakening and 
wise direction of his powers which 
the Kindergarten has given. 


* * * * When once Amer- 
ica has acquainted herself with their 
worth, it must be that she will give 
Kindergartensa hearty endorsement, 
and proceed to adopt them as the 
most valuable of infant schools.— 
They are already taking foothold 
among us, and winning able converts. 
Private institutions, more or less in 
conformity with the true Froebel idea, 
succeed in many places; and some 
of the larger cities support four or 
five. 

But so long as Kindergartens re- 
main private schools, with the price 
of tuition fixed at from $60 to $100 
per year, they will be of little real 
importance. It is only as a part of 
our common school system that they 
can produce any gonsiderable results. 
The city of Boston has already shown 
her desire to test their merits, and 
for the past two or three years one 
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has been maintained at her expense, 
under the supervision of a Special 
Committee. This Committee, in all 
their reports, declare the experiment 
to be a success, and express their 
warm approval of the work this 
school is effecting. St. Louis has 
just added one to her department of 
Normal School instruction. Other 
communities will be led, in time, to 
follow their examples; and when the 
value and practicability of Kinder- 
gartens are once made clear to the 
general public, we can not doubt that 
they will become established every- 
where as a new grade of our Com- 
mon Schools, intended to precede the 
Primary Schools, and to take from 
them one year, or more, of their pres- 
ent course. Our towns and cities 
will then be called upon to begin the 
education of their children at three 
years of age, instead of four or five. 
This will require a considerable ad- 
dition to the school funds; and here 
the first practical difficulty in the way 
of the immediate establishment of 
these schools is met. Our ablest ed- 
ucators begin to concede their effi- 
ciency, and to admit that competent 
teachers in sufficient number can 
soon be trained by the superior in- 
structors already amongst us; but 
they question whether the public 
voice will approve the additional out- 
lay which will be required. If it will 
not, it is only because there has been, 
as yet, no sufficient opportunity for 
learning the value of what this out- 
lay will procure. Our American 
people do not need to be told that 
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they can afford to retrench in all 
things save in education; and that 
they should be lavish with their 
money and unsparing with their 
pains, if they would not render their 
republican government a failure, and 
their own individual lives a series of 
awkward experiments. They know 
that the faculties of the citizen, when 
rightly trained, bring to the state its 
greatest wealth, and that it is cheaper 
to instruct children than to maintain 
paupers and convicts. 


Our prisons, houses of correction, 
and reform schools are but acknowl- 
edgements in brick and stone of our 
past blunders in educating our youth. 
It were better to give the small urchins 
of our worst quarters a right start in 
life, compelling them to attend a 
school such as this, and imbuing 
them there with a love of study and 
work, than to allow them to drift 
about among the haunts of wicked- 
ness, to learn sin and practice vice, 
and then to pour out our money, after 
they are grown, in trying them for 
misdemeanors before our courts, and 
in guarding their useless lives in 
prison for the greater part of their 
days. Kindergartens must in time 
be recognized as the first step in this 
great work of bending all the facul- 
ties of all our youth toward virtue, 
toward productive labor, and toward 
unselfish devotion to the general 
good. When we are wise enough to 
train the twigs aright, we shall not 
need to wrench back and straighten 
the crooked trees.—£z. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING READING. 


The law of progress seems to be 
stamped upon everything. Many 
times, however, the impetuous Anglo 
Saxon race hurry change ahead of 
progress; and much that is called 
progress lacks the essential elements. 
I suppose that all educators have 
found that it requires a great amount 
of labor and care to secure anything 
like a correct enunciation and pro- 
nunciation among their pupils. And 
I think much of the labor would be 
saved with better results, if our text- 
books were a little better prepared 
in the following particulars : 

The phonic system cannot be gen- 
erally adopted and become the stand- 
ard system of instruction yet for a 
good number of years. But the same 
results may be in the main obtained 
by the use of the present alphabet, 
by always associating with the char- 
acter the peculiar mark of its par- 
ticular sound; and considering the 
six sounds of a as six letters of the 
alphabet. The alphabet would thus 
consist of as many letters as the to- 
tal of all the sounds indicated by 
every letter. In this there is no 
change except in the manner of using 
them. 

The sound is the principal element 
in the letter—not the letter itself,— 
and great care is needed in getting 
the sounds correctly, which should 
be before the letter is learned. The 
letters then in all words should be 
marked in every reading lesson for 
large or small children, whether ad- 
vanced in the elements or not. 


I believe that whatever method is 
pursued, the sounds of letters should 
be marked, and the accent also given 
in all reading lessons. There is a 
great deficiency in proper pronuncia- 
tion in our schools, and often the 
teacher has an incorrect habit of pro- 
nouncing common words. With 
these sounds all marked, that diffi- 
culty would in a great measure be 
overcome. 

I do not regard it necessary or 
practicable that a few of the hard 
words should be arranged for a spell- 
ing lesson in connection with each 
piece. Where the spelling is confined 
to these words the reading lesson is 
not usually well learned. It is not 
well studied. The teacher should 
require the lesson learned, and should 
not allow the pupil to advance any 
farther than he can do it understand- 
ingly—being able to spell every word, 
and being made acquainted with its 
meaning. 

Thoroughness is the cry of all 
theorizers. Then let our text-books 
go to the root of the matter in a 
thorough and systematic manner. 

I believe also that it would be for 
the interest of our schools and the 
cause of education generally, if we 
could have a series of publications 
(in the form of lesson leaves) pub- 
lished weekly, and so arranged that 
one series would run into the next 
higher every year. Such lesson 
leaves to be distributed weekly to 
the directors of all districts where 
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there are schools in session, in such 
number as he shall direct, to take 
the place of the present reading books, 
and to be charged to the district. 

I do not know what the relative 
cost between these lesson leaves and 
the present readers would be, but 
there would be several advantages 
gained by the lesson leaves thus fur- 
nished. First, they would be clean 
and new and should be made attrac- 
tive; children always are greedy for 
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some new thing. Second, the mat- 
ter would be new and interesting. 
Third, this general supply is in hap- 
py contrast with the present (often 
difficult and uncertain process) of 
depending upon the parent for it. 

I am aware that this latter sugges- 
tion would meet with opposition, but 
while these thoughts are thrown out, 
whether the teachers agree or dis- 
agree, 1 would like to hear from 
others. C. R. 8. 





ANYBODY WILL DO FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 


Mrs. Diaz, in one of her entertain- 
ing “Lucy Maria” letters in Hearth 
and Home, thus rebukes the absurd 
and wicked custom of employing in- 
ferior teachers for primary work: 

I took up school-keeping lightly, 
and with too much self-confidence, 
(and, also, because we needed the 
money.) Anybody would do for the 
little ones, they said. How can they 
think so? <A sense of incapacity 
weighs upon me more and more each 
day of school life. When one of 
these little children looks up into my 
face in such an innocent, confiding 
way, I feel, as it were, very close to 
its soul—it really seems as if you 
could see the soul of a little child 
through its eyes—and I think, Oh, 
you precious immortal, how shall 
such a bungler as I dare to try my 
skillon you? It is a very solemn 
thing to help in giving even one 
young life its first direction. Every 
impression tells. Think of that! 


Every look, every word, every action ! 
Anybody will do for the small ones ? 
Instead of anybody read nobody. It 
needs a seraph. I believe that the 
wisest and best, and most angelic, 
and most beautiful-looking persons 
in the land, ought to be picked out 
and educated into teachers for the 
little children. And they ought to 
be ordained and set apart for their 
calling, and consider it a sacred one. 
Why, I find that even to teach 
young scholars like mine, a person 
should possess every one of the Chris- 
tian virtues, and know something of 
every branch of knowledge under 
the sun! My ignorance encompass- 
eth me like a wall, and lam brought 
up square against it constantiy. I 
need to be acquainted with Botany, 
Astronomy, Geology, Theology, 
Physiology, the habits of every liv- 
ing creature, the science of educa- 
tion—especially of heart education— 
and the history of all noble lives. 
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TEACHERS’ 


Here are some good things in re- 
gard to teachers’ journals, which we 
clip from an Illinois paper called the 
New Era: 

Teachers are urged to support jour- 
nals that represent their interests, 
not because the publishers are pov- 
erty stricken and in great need of 
money, but for the advantage it will 
be to themselves. 

With all the preparation we can 
make for our work under the most 
favorable circumstances, there will 
still be need of all the help we can 
get from every source. And if, as is 
generally the case, the work is un- 
dertaken without much or any prep- 
aration, the necessity becomes still 
greater. 

Probably no one thing contributes 
so largely to fit teachers for their 
work as educational journals. 

Conducted usually by the ablest 
and most experienced teachers, and 
aided by the best talent in the coun- 
try, they present the most approved 
methods of instruction and discipline, 
and discuss questions of the utmost 
importance to all who are engaged 


in the practical work of the school-— 


room. 

You can scarcely take up one of 
these journals without finding some- 
thing that will apply directly to your 
every day work; and often you will 
wonder how you could have taught 
successfully without knowing that 
method or understanding that prin- 
ciple. Difficulties that have troubled 
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JOURNALS. 


one for months, perhaps for years, 
will frequently find a ready solution 
in the experience of some successful 
teacher. It is the duty of every man 
who wishes to succeed, to avail him- 
self of all these advantages. 


The value of educational journals 
is proved by the fact that three- 
fourths of the States now support 
one or more, and the rest are con- 
templating the project of starting 
them. The most successful, not to 
say the most intelligent teachers take 
and read some of these, usually sey- 
eral. If they are beneficial to the 
best and most experienced teachers, 
how much more necessary for those 
who have had but little training and 
no experience. 

When counseling teachers to sub- 
scribe for and read these journals, 
we are met with the reply that they 
cannot afford it as those can who 
receive large salaries. On the con- 
trary, no one can afford to do with- 
out them. If one’s salary is small, 
there is no better or surer way to in- 
crease it than to thoroughly fit him- 
self for earning a larger one. 

A very large proportion of our 
teachers are educated for their work 
while teaching, and at the expense of 
the public. They certainly can af- 
ford to make some sacrifice for their 
own inprovement. 

Many other motives should influ- 
ence one in this matter, as in all oth- 
ers; but the chief one here appealed 
to is self interest. This is not so bad 
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after all, whatever is for the good of 
a teacher is also for the good of 
those he instructs. If itfis a duty to 
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support these journals, it is because 
they will more than repay all the 
work done in their behalf. 





DEPORTMENT 


It should be evident that the teach- 
er is willing to comply with his own 
regulations. If he is not careful to 
be punctual in attendance, we should 
not blame the scholars for being tar- 
dy. Politeness can be taught best by 
example; the quality of being “eas- 
ily entreated” to do right, likewise. 
“The teacher” said an excellent dis- 
ciplinarian, “has no more right to be 
stubborn than the pupil, though he 
has the power on his side.” 

Noise engenders noise. Ringing 
the bell vigorously and exclaiming 
“ Be quiet, children, be quiet,” would 
probably defeat the object in view. 
Why should they in any respect be 
the more orderly of the two? The 
principal who ate grapes and enter- 


OF TEACHERS. 


tained company in a room in which 
recitations were going on, should 
have passed the grapes around and 
announced “ whispering time.” 


Shakspeare makes one of his char- 
acters say, “It is a good divine that 
follows his own instructions. I 
can easier teach twenty men what 
were good to be done, than to be one 
of twenty to follow mine own teach- 
ing.” True, but the other nineteen 
would succeed better with a practi- 
cal illustration from you. Let not 
the idea obtain that system, though 
recommended for children, is of no 
use to grown persons, but rather, that 
it is noble for all to do every thing 
well. E. E. J. 





In the Alps, 2,000 feet lower than 
the elevation of Georgetown, one 
would be in a region of perpetual 
snow. In Switzerland, at the eleva- 
tion of 2,000 feet, the vine disappears 
altogether. But here in Colorado 
at an elevation of 6,000 feet, grapes 
can be grown, it is believed, with 
comparative ease. Atan elevation of 
about 6,000 feet the highland zone of 
the Alps begins; it is the upper limit 
of trees; herds never go higher, nor 


are chalets to be found beyond that 
line. Here, in the Rocky Mountains, 
5,000 feet higher than that, we find 
large forest trees. In Georgetown, 
8,450 feet above the sea, snow in 
summer would seem almost as strange 
as on the sunny pavements of New 
York.—Denver News. 


SECULAR education is no panacea 
for crime, though it is a modifier. 
Religion is the only sure cure-all. 
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Not a Cent FoR INSTITUTE 
Work.—The State Superintendent 
is doing a good work in the series of 
normal institutes which he is hold- 
ing in different parts of the State 
this summer, but there is great need 
of one or two competent instructors 
to assist him. As is well known, the 
Legislature last winter, refused to al- 
low a single cent for institute work, 
and therefore Mr. McKenzie is en- 
tirely dependent upon volunteers for 
assistance. We have in this State a 
few excellent institute workers, and 
they are remarkably willing to ren- 
der gratuitous service whenever they 
can; but we have no right to de- 
mand that men who are capable of 
receiving $100 a week for institute 
work in other States, shall spend 
their vacations here in working for 
nothing and paying their own ex- 
penses. In this respect Nebraska is 
sadly behind other States, and we 
hope that teachers and friends of ed- 
ucation will make an effort to create 
a public sentiment upon this subject, 
sufficiently strong to secure some 
provision for this important work at 
the next session of the Legislature. 
Let teachers remember to pass res- 
olutions at all institutes and other 
educational gatherings, requesting 
their representatives in the Legisla- 
ture to take action in this matter. 


Lose no opportunity to put your- 
selves on record on this point. 


WE spent one day at Ashland dur- 
ing the last week of the institute, 
where we made many pleasant ac- 
quaintances, and obtained a goodly 
number of subscribers for the TEacH- 
ER. The institute was a decided 
success. Over 50 teachers were pres- 
ent and the interest continued unaba- 
ted to the close. A more extended ac- 
count of the proceedings will be 
found elsewhere, together with the 
names of teachers present. 

Ashland is a pleasant little town, 
and is growing rapidly, judging from 
the number of new buildings. It 
has a very fine school house, and a 
good school, presided over, until re- 
cently, by a very efficient principal. 
The position is now vacant. 


THE National Normal says that 
the difference between the sounds of 
a in far and in what, “is so slight as 
to be unperceiyed by most persons.” 
Perhaps our ears are constructed dif- 
ferently from those of “most per- 
sons,” but to us these vowels are as 
different as those in the words harm 
and hut. 


Mr. C. M. GREENE, editor of the 
Iowa School Journal, was recently 
married to a lady in Wilmington, 
Del. A six weeks “bridle” tour and 


then home again, scribbling away as 
if nothing had happened. Our con- 
gratulations, Bro. Greene. [39™ 
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TECUMSEH INSTITUTE—The nor- 
mal institute at Tecumseh though 
continuing but four days, was well 
attended and very successful. 'Teach- 
ers and County Superintendents were 
present from five counties, and Gen. 
Morgan, Prof. Thompson, and Prof. 
Bellangee assisted the State Super- 
intendent as instructors. On Tues- 
day evening Sup’t McKenzie deliv- 
ered a lecture addressed especially to 
parents ; on Wednesday evening Gen. 
Morgan lectured on “ Female Educa- 
tion ;” and on Thursday evening the 
institute gave an entertainment con- 
sisting of Readings, Gymnastic Ex- 
ercises and Music, which was fol- 
lowed by a teachers’ sociable. We 
are promised the secretary’s minutes 
for our next issue. 


NorMAL Institutes.—The State 
Superintendent will hold a two weeks 
normal institute at Lone Tree, com- 
mencing September 9th, and another 
at West Point, commencing Septem- 
ber 23d. The success which has at- 
tended those already held, leaves no 
room to doubt that these institutes 

‘will be very interesting and profita- 
ble to all who attend. There should 
be a very large attendance. 


THE joint meeting of Ohio and 
Michigan teachers at Put-in-Bay, 
seems to have been a very pleasant 
affair, but the desire for recreation 
prevailed over the desire for knowl- 
edge. The literary programme was 
religiously carried out, but very lit- 
tle interest was taken in the exer- 
cises. A similar meeting will be 
held at the same place next summer. 
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THE Michigan Teacher complains 
that the graduating exercises of the 
Michigan State Normal School were 
more like those of an ordinary High 
School than those of an institution 
for professional training in teaching. 
In ten essays and six orations there 
was but a single reference “to past 
professional instruction or future 
professional life” It was like “a 
medical commencement without a 
medical theme, or the graduation of 
a class of law students without a le- 
gal thesis.” 

The Teacher also mentions as a 
“gratifying feature of normal work 
in Michigan,” “the increasing at- 
tention given to the training of 
teachers in high schools. In a few 
of the larger schools the normal de- 
partment has become leading, and 
attracts teachers and candidates for 
teaching from far and near.” 


Pror. A. NicHoLs, for. the past 
three years Principal of the public 
schools of Ashland, has accepted the 
appointment of Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department in the State 
Normal School. He will be a val- 
uable acquisition to the school. 


THE Supreme Court of Ohio has 
decided that boards of education in 
that State have the right to allow or 
forbid the reading of the Bible or 
the imparting of religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools. 


OnE of the most efficient Coun- 
ty Superintendents in Nebraska says, 
“Tam pleased with the TEACHER. 
It is fast becoming a power in the 
educational work of our young State,” 
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NORMAL INSTITUTE AT ASHLAND. 


Through the kindness of the Sec- 
retary, Mr. Wagner, we have been 
furnished the complete minutes of 
the two weeks normal institute at 
Ashland, together with memoranda 
of the instruction in the various 
branches; but owing to their great 
length we can only publish a brief 
synopsis of the exercises : 


Institute met at 2 p. Mm, August 
llth, the State Superintendent in 
the chair. 

H. L. Wagner, of Gage County, 
was elected Secretary. 

The programme was announced, 
classes formed and lessons assigned 
by the various instructors as follows: 
Prof. McKenzie, Geography and 
Botany; Gen. Morgan, School Econ- 
omy and Language Lessons; Prof. 
Thompson, Elocution and Arithme- 
tic; Miss Dickerman, Gymnastics. 

Instruction was given in these 
branches regularly from day to day, 
during which many excellent 
thoughts and methods of instruction 
were brought out, of great interest 
and value to teachers. 

Prof. Nichols and others assisted 
in the instruction at times, and other 
branches besides those mentioned 
above, were introduced occasionally. 

On Thursday evening of the sec- 
ond week, the institute gave a public 
entertainment consisting of Read- 


ings, Music, and Gymnastic Exer- 
cises. The exhibition was very suc- 
cessful and a collection taken at the 
close realized about $15. The Gym- 
nastic Exercises were a novel and es- 
pecially interesting feature to the 
audience. 

The institute closed on Friday 
with an examination of teachers con- 
ducted by the State Superintendent. 
There were 5 applications for the 
first, and 29 for the second grade. 

At closing, a vote of thanks was 
extended to Sup’t McKenzie, Prof. 
Thompson, Gen. Morgan, Prof. Nich- 
ols, Miss Dickerman and the Secre- 
tary; also to the people of Ashland 
for their kindness and hospitality, 
and their co-operation in making the 
session so profitable. 

The following is the roll of teach- 
ers present: 

INSTRUCTORS. 
Hon. J. M. McKenzie, Lincoln, 
Gen. T. J. Morgan, Peru, 


Prof. 8. R. Thompson, Lincoln, 
Miss Kate Dickerman, Peru. 
LADIES. 

Allhand, Miss C. J., Mt. Pleasant, Cass Co., 
Abbott Miss Estelle M., Greenwood, Cass Co., 
Bell Miss Rena, Waverly, Lancaster Co. 
Brosius Mrs. M. A., Dorchester, Saline Co., 
Bissell Miss Plila, Ashland, Saunders Co., 
Black Miss Ada, ” - “ 
Barks Miss Cynthia, Cedar Bluffs, Saunders 

County, 
Farwell Miss Hannah, Ashland 
Glover Miss Anna, Platteford, Cass Co, 
Gloyer Miss Pillie, - oe 
Glover Miss Helen, “ ~~ s 
Gould Miss Lillie, Ashland, 
Gates Miss Irene, “ 
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Hardin Miss Fern ‘‘ 

Johnson Mrs. L.U., “ 

Kenaston Miss Flora, Elmwood, Cass Co., 
Linch Miss Anna, Mt. Pleasant, Cass Co., 
Rankin Miss Loie, Plattsmouth, 

Royce Miss Fannie, Xenia, Sarpy Co., 
Saddler Mrs. Mary, Ashland, 

Spencer Miss Florence, * 

Semple Miss Anna, Fremont, Dodge Co., 
Throop Mrs. A. M., Valparaizo, Saunders Co., 
Webber Miss Allie, Ashland, 

Williams Miss A. C. G., Linwood, Butler Co., 
Westover Miss Phoebe, Lincoln. 


GENTLEMEN. 
Anderson W, J., Plattsmouth, 
Burton G. W., ss 

Bivins R. W., Ashland, 

Bates D., Papillion, Sarpy Co., 
Brewer Meschech, Ashland, 
Ciarke T.J., Ashland, 
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Collins J., Sioux City, Harrison Co., Iowa, 
Ghost A. M., Lincoln, 

Hammond G, W., Plattsmouth, 

Hibbard E. A., Ashland, 

Hubbard A. C., Eldridge, Saunders Co., 
Holmes G. B., Lincoln, 

Johnson L. C., Ashland, 

Lamb 8. G., Lincoln, 

McCormick P. D., Forest City, Sarpy Co., 
Miller C. A., Ashland, 

Nichols A., Peru, 

Palmer C. B., Beatrice, Gage Co., 

Potwin G, C, Co. Sup’t, Papillion, Sarpy Co., 
Pierce I, N., Waterloo, Douglas Co., 
Patterson J. D., Rock Bluffs, Cass Co., 
Sumny J. T., Plattsmouth, 

Simmons D. P., Nebraska City, 

Seldon Frank, Ashland, 

Worley W. M. - 

Wise U. W., Co. Sup’t, Plattsmouth, 
Wagner H. L., Beatrice, Gage County. 





Perv, Nes., August 4. 
The next term of this school begins 

September 4th, 1873, and continues 
twenty weeks. For convenience the 
term will be divided into two equal 
parts of ten weeks each. 

THE NEW BUILDING 
will be completed, ready for use at 
the opening. Itisa beautiful struct- 
ure, large and convenient. 

THE BOARDING HALL. 

The oid building has been thor- 
oughly renovated and papered thro’- 
out, the rooms furnished with stove, 
table, bedstead and chairs, and the 
chapel converted into a dining hall, 
kitchen, &c. The building is neat 
and comfortable, (three story brick) 
and will furnish excellent accommo- 
dations for 40 young ladies. 

Room rent per term, (10 weeks) 
$4.00. 

Fuel, delivered in halls ready for 
stove, $4.00 for first ten weeks. 
Board, $2.50 per week. 





OPENING OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 







THE INSTITUTE 
will begin Thursday, September 11th, 


and continue six weeks. It will af- 
ford practice training in common 
branches and methods of instruction, 
school government, gymnastics, vo- 
cal music, &c., to those who desire a 
shorter course of preparation for im- 
mediate work in teaching. 

THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
comprises a course of two years, and 
will be specially attractive, 

The prospects for a large attend- 
ance are very flattering. 
T. J. MorGAN, 
Principal. 





Pror. WIGHTMAN, Principal of the 
Tecumseh Public Schools, says of 
the TeacHER, “ Each number brings 
a fresh supply of useful information 
to the teacher, and is to me a valued 
and welcome visitor.” 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION USED IN THE OMAHA PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS. 


HIGH SCHOOL.—- PREPARATORY 
CouRSE. 


ALGEBRA. 


1. Define coefficient, exponent, 
power, root, proposition demonstra- 
tion, a fraction, G. C. D., an equation, 
an identical equation, solution of an 
equation, and a transformation of an 
equation. 

2. Explain why, in multiplication, 
like signs give +, and unlike signs 
give —. Give the rules for reducing 
fractions to their lowest terms. 

3. Enunciate the seven theorems 
for factoring, and prove the 6th. 

4. Factor z2*§ + y?!,and prove that 
z°=1. 

5. Find the G. C. D. of 625—4z4 
—1lz*—32?—3z—1, and 424—2z3 
—18z? + 3z—5. 

a 

c 


1 

d+ 7 
2 at! ati? at_and 
“@—b? a?+b2? ~a—b atd 
8. Prove thétollowing proposition : 
“If the same quantity be added to 
both terms of a fraction, the result- 
ing fraction will be equal to, greater, 
or less than the given fraction, ac- 
cording as the numerator is equal to, 
less, or greater, than the denomina- 


6. Reduce b+ 





5a—1_ lla—3_ 13x— 15 





9. Solve ii 

24—61a 

eae. 

10. Solve 27%—_P? we 
I—r ip xt 
GEOMETRY. 

1. Define demonstration, hypothe- 


12 3 





sis, theorem, problem, proposition, 
corallary, scholium, axiom. 

2. Define an angle, a poly on, dif- 
ferent kinds of triangles, different 
kinds of quadrilaterals, different 
kinds of parallelograms, and _ illus- 
trate each of the above by a figure. 

3. State the “odd number” theo- 
rems of the first book, as 1st, 3d, &e. 

4. Demonstrate the theorem, “If 
a straight line intersect two parallel 
lines, the alternate angles will be 
equal.” 

5. Demonstrate the theorem, “ The 
two diagonals of a parallelogram mu- 
tually bisect each other.” 

6. Draw the figures used in the 
demonstration of the first ten theo- 
rems of Book II. 

7. Demonstrate, “ An angle formed 
by two tangents is measured by half 
the difference of the intercepted ares. 

8. Define ratio, proportion, ante- 
cedents, consequents. When are 
quantities said to be in proportion 
by inversion, by alternation, by com- 
position? What are equimultiples. 

9. Demonstrate, “If three quanti- 
ties are in proportion, the product of 
the two extremes will be equal to the 
square of the middle term.” 

10. Demonstrate, “If we have sey- 
eral sets of proportions having the 
same ratio, any antecedent will be to 
its consequent, as the sum of the an- 
tecedents to the sum of the conse- 
quents.” 

LATIN. “A” Class. 


1. State the different modes of 
comparison of adjectives, peculiar- 
ities of adjectives in er, of a few in 
ilis, and name them. Name and 
compare the adjectives under “Spe- 
cial irregularities ;” also those which 
want the positive. 
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2. Name the adjectives whose Gen- 
itives end in iws and Datives in 7. 

3. Give the different classes of pro- 
nouns and the words which belong 
to each. Decline idem, and state 
the difference between Qui as a rela- 
tive and interrogative. 

4. State the different classes of 
moods, and those which belong to 
each ; same of tenses. 

5. What constitutes the principal 
parts of a verb, and what is the of- 
tice of each ? 

6. State the different systems of 
the verb, and the parts belonging to 
each. 

?7. Define the periphrastic conju- 
gations. 

8. Translate, “Studia adolescenti- 
am alunt, senectutem ablectant.” 
Parse “senectutem.” Give the princi- 
pal parts of “alunt,” and the system 
to which it belongs. 

9. Translate, “ Hoc nec docuit usus, 
magister egregius.” Parse “hoc.” 
Give the principal parts and system 
of “docuit.” Give the rules for the 
sounds of the vowels and consonants 
of “egregius.” 

10. ‘Translate, “Gloria virtutem se- 
quitur.” Tell what you know of 
“virtutem” and “sequitur.” 
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“ B” Class. 

1. State fully the method of de- 
termining the gender of nouns of 
the third declension. 

2. Write the Genitive and Dative 
singular of alius, nullus, totus, solus, 
unus, alter, inter, neuter, magnus. 

3. Write the cardinal numbers to 
23, and the ordinal to decimus. 

4. In 7 months Cesar laid waste 
19 states of Gaul with fire and sword, 
and gave their houses to his sons and 
daughters. 

5. Give the positive and compara- 
tive degrees of the following: fa- 
cillimus, humillimus, dextimus, in- 
fimus, pessimus, minimus. 

6. Name the three stems of a verb, 
and state how the last two are formed 
in the four conjugations. 

7. Name all the parts of the verb 
formed on each stem. 

8. Take canto and write in full 
the parts formed on the perfect stem. 

9. Write the principal parts of 
crepo, cubo, veto, and the four parti- 
ciples of each verb. 

10. I pitied the king who remem- 
bered his sons, but forgot his daugh- 
ters. 





WE noticed recently an educational 
article in which the author took the 
position that children should be 
taught to spell by sound—that the 
names of letters must have a mean- 
ingless and absurd sound to a child. 
To illustrate, he gave the following 
unique representation of the com- 
mon method of spelling by letter: 

80 you be—a tub. 80 oh! pea— 


a top. Be80—bat. See 80—cat. Pea 
80—pat. Are 80—rat. See oh! 


double you—cow. See you be—cud 

To which might be added :—See a 
peal—cap. Are you B?—rub. Be 
a wi—bay. Be you gee?—bug. See 
oh! aeks!—coaz. Bea D—bad. Be 
oh! atea!—boat. F you are L—furi, 
and hundreds of others equally non- 
sensical. 


THE Nebraska State Fair will be 
held at Lincoln the first week in 
September. 
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QUERY BOX. 


ANSWER. 


C. L. H.—Ques 9. This sentence 
is ungrammatical. It should read, 
“You would better go.” It can then 
be very easily pa 

NEW QUESTIONS. 

10. Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well. 

Analyze, and parse the words in 
italics. 


11. Suppose it possible to start at 
Omaha if onday noon, and travel 
westward at the rate of 15° an hour. 
At what point on the earth’s surface 
will time change from Monday to 
Tuesday ? 


12. What is the area of a triangu- 
lar field whose three sides are 40, 
100, and 60 rods? 

An arithmetical solution 1s re- 
quired. P. 


13. A man haying a field in the 
form of an equilateral triangle con- 
taining 120,/3 acres, divides it 
equally among himself and three 
sons so that the farm of each is in 
the form of an equilateral triangle 
with his own in the center. He then 
builds a house in the center of his 
share, and each son builds in the cen- 
ter of his own. How far is the 
house of the father from that of 
either son ? C. L. HILL. 





INTELLIGENCE BurEav.—For the 
accommodation of our patrons, we 
purpose to establish an intelligence 
bureau in connection with the 
‘TEACHER, whereby teachers desiring 
situations, and school officers in quest 
of teachers, may be brought into 
communication with each other to 
their mutual profit. 

For each announcement—wheth- 
er of a teacher wanting a school, or of 
a school wanting a teacher, we shall 
charge $1. Those making such an- 
nouncements, will not only have the 
benefit of this public notice, but they 
will be furnished without further 
charge with all the information we 
may obtain that will assist them in 
supplying their wants. 


This will be a very cheap and, we 
believe, a very effectual means of 


bringing educational employers and 
employes into communication with 
each other. 

Under this head we make our first 
announcement as follows: 


WANTED.—A situation as teacher 
in a district or graded school for the 
ensuing year. Have had six years’ 
experience in distriet schools, of large 
numbers. Last salary, $50 per month. 
Made special preparation at the Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School, lo- 
cated at Millersville, Pa. References 
given if required. Address 

J. Henry ENGLAND, 
Grand Island, Neb. 


The Board of Education of the 
State Normal School meets at Peru 
on the 2d inst. 
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Norma. Institvutes.—The follow- 
ing is a list of the normal institutes 
which the State Superintendent ex- 
pects to hold during September and 


























October : 

At Lone Tree, Sept. 9th—two 
weeks. 

At West Point, Sept. 238—-two 
weeks. 





At Nebraska City, Oct. 6th—four 





ays. 

At Falls City, Oct. 15th — four 
days. 

At Fairmont, October 21st—two 
weeks. 
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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR—-The 
fall term of the State University 
opens September 1ith. Entrance 
examinations, 11th and 12th. Fall 
term ends, December 17th. Winter 
term begins, January 2d; ends, Mar. 
25th. Spring term begins, April 2d; 
ends, June 24th. 


Norma Scoot CaALENDAR.—-The 
first term of the State Normal School 
begins September 4th, and ends Jan- 
uary 28th. The second term begins 
February 4th, and ends June 23d. 









EDUCATIONAL 


THE site for the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville comprises 664 
acres. 







A CLASS in journalism has been 
established in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity of lowa. 







Henry Ward Beecuer has given, 
it is said, $1,000 to Washington and 
Lee University. 







Mr. HILGarD, of Mississippi Uni- 
versity, has accepted a professorship 
in the University of Michigan. 







Tue King of Siam has established 
two schools under English masters at 
Bangkok, for the sons of the nobles. 






Nort less than 400 persons have 
applied for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege at the approaching examinations. 







THE State Superintendent of Mis- 
sissippi has appointed his wife Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 









INTELLIGENCE. 


Duane Doty has been re-elected 
Superintendent of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools ata salary of $4,000 a 
year. 


It is a melancholy fact that school 
ma’ms live but about three years. 
Marriage “ ends this strange, eventful 
history.” 


Berore the year closes, Pennsyl- 
vania will — have 10 Normal 
Schools. The State appropriations 
to these schools now amount to $284,- 
815.12. 


Tne school furniture manufac- 
tured by the National School Furni- 
ture Co., of Chicago, has been award- 
ed the first premium at the Vienna 
Exposition. 


THE long contested question in 
reference to the admission of women 
to Williams College was discussed 
July 1st in the alumni meeting, and 
the majority was opposed to such 
admission. 
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Pror. G. L. Hoss, late president 
of the Kansas State Normal School 
at Emporia, has accepted the Profess- 
orship of English Literature in the 
Indiana State University. 


Tue American teachers compos- 
ing Cook’s educational excursion, are 
receiving much attention in Europe. 
The party numbers over 150, the 
majority being ladies. 


THERE is much opposition to the 
use of slates in the schools of Ger- 
many. The grating of numerous 
pencils is believed to be injurious to 
the nerves of many children. 


Gen. Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education, has gone to Europe. 
He goes under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Interior, to inspect 
the various educational systems of 
the Old World. 


TEXAS AND NEVADA have no Nor- 
mal Schools; but every other State 
has one or more. ‘The whole num- 
ber of Normal Institutions in the 
United States is 114; and connected 
with these schools are 10,922 pupils 
and 445 teachers. 


A citizEN of South Carolina has 
established a school for gratuitously 
educating the orphans of Confeder- 
ate soldiers. An agricultural and 
mechanical department is to be con- 
nected with the school, and feminine 
pupils are to be taught needlework. 


No. 132 of the minor planets was 
discovered at Washington on June 
13th. It is noteworthy that No. 31 
was the first of these ies which 
was discovered in America, in the 
year 1854; the present is therefore 
the hundred and first discovery since 
that time. 


[Sept., 


Tue city of Madison, Wis. has 
reduced the number of school hours 
per day from six to five. The schools 
of Columbus, Ohio, are in session 
but five hours daily. There is a 
movement in Massachusetts favor- 
ing the adoption of one daily ses- 
sion of four hours. 


Tue last quarterly report of the 
Boston schools states that the four 
Japanese boys who entered the Rice 
School at the beginning of the year, 
had been in this country but six 
months and were understood with 
great difficulty. They now speak 
and read quite plainly, and they write 
in better kn lish than a majority of 
the boys in the first class. ‘They en- 
tered the fifth class, and one of them 
is now at the head of the second. 
This is remarkable progress. 


Tue report of the U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1872, con- 
tains a well digested mass of valua- 
ble information. It fills with the ap- 
pendix a volume of over 1,000 pages, 
and in its compilation is a vast 
amount of judiciously directed labor. 
We glean from the abstract the fol- 
lowing items of information : 

Of Normal Schools, there are enn- 
merated 101 having a total of 11,773 
students. In this connection the 
Commissioner argues that there are 
14,507,658 youth due at school, and 
that allowing 40 pupils to a teacher, 
there should be 362,691 teachers: 
Hence the inadequacy of the normal 
training of the country, for, allowing 
the whole number of students in the 
normal schools to complete the cur- 
riculum, we should have, at the lar- 
gest reasonable estimate, only 4,000 
trained teachers to enter the profes- 
sion annually while the changes by 
death, retirement, ete., require 128,- 
000 new teachers. 

Of Academies, the number report- 
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ed is 173 more than in 1871, bein 
in all 811, with 98,929 students, an 
libraries having 378,809 volumes. 

Of Colleges, there are 298 institu- 
tions reporting to this Bureau that 
class themselves as such, of which 30 
report only preparatory students, and 
217 report collegiate students. ‘The 
217 colleges report 19,260 students 
in the collegiate course, of whom 
1,419 are females. 

There were conferred the degree of 
A. B. in course upon 1,963 individu- 
als, the degree of A. M. in course 
upon 746, and various honorary de- 
grees upon 341. 

On the subject of the health of 
scholars the Commissioner shows 
from data furnished by the census, 
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that in 1870, 26,329 children died 
between five and nine years of age; 
15,979 between ten and fourteen 
years of age; 20,262 between fifteen 
and nineteen years of age; and a to- 
tal of 88,551 between the ages of five 
and twenty-four years. School fur- 
niture he considers responsible for 
much of the curvature of the spine. 
Bad print, bad light, and bad posi- 
tion of the head while studying, cause 
distortion of the eye, and numerous 
maladies are directly traceable to 
unfavorable conditions of ventilation, 
heat, cleanliness, exercise, and habits 
of study. He emphasizes the neces- 
sity of public sanitary measures, and 
commends public parks as sanita- 
riums. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


INSANITY IN ITS RELATIONS TO 
CRIME. By Witiiam A. Hammonp, M. 
D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System, and of Chemical Medicine 
in the Bellevue Hospital, Medical College, 
&c., &e. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Publishers. 

It is impossible in the space we must 
oecupy to do justice to this valuable essay. 
lt is a text and a commentary. In the 
text the writer presents the cases of 
three insane criminals, cases designedly 
typical of the whole range of insanity 
in the medico-legal relations to crime. 

In his commentary he shows that the 
action of society through law and 
against these criminals was not right in 
all the cases; and from these inconsist- 
encies argues the great need of some 
fixed principle by which all juries should 
be governed in their judgments of insane 
criminal cases. To establish such prin- 
ciple is the task of the essayist. Dis- 
tinguishing between sin, moral trans- 
gression, and crime, the violation of the 
law; between justice, the‘right rule be- 





tween man and man, and law, the set 
rules and regulations by which suciety 
agrees to be governed ; and showing that 
the chief aim of law is the protec- 
tion of society,—the writer argues that 
neither thie criminal’s rectitude of inten- 
tion nor his ignorance of law, having 
had the capacity to know the law makes 
his deed less than criminal ; that the ex- 
istence or extent of crime is not to be 
determined by the position in society of 
the person injured; and that the abstract 
injustice of a law is no argument against 
the validity of that law. Looking at 
the nature of crime and the scope of law 
from this stand-point, the author favors 
the punishment of insane criminals pro- 
portionate to the nature of their crime 
and the character of their insanity, even 
though they be morally irresponsible for 
their acts by reason of delirium, demen- 
tia, morbid impulse, emotional insanity, 
or any form of mental aberration. 

The essay is thoughtful and forceful. 
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Its conclusions, we take it, are right. We 
hope it may prove a correction of the 
abuses in the treatment of insane crim- 
inals now of frequent occurrence in our 
country, 


a. peaeanes OF THE GERMAN 
AHN’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 

AHN’S SECOND GERMAN BOOK. 
AHN’S GERMAN READING CHARTS. 
KEY TO AHN’S RUDIMENTS. By Dx. P. 

HENN. With Vocabularies. New York, 

E. Steiger, Publisher. 

The increasing inclination to give the 
German language a place among the 
studies of the public schools, has created 
a demand for brief, practical text-books 
on this subject which Mr. Steiger, with 
other publishers, has endeavored to fill. 
His books proceed upon the natural or 
conversational method—just as children 
learn to talk. Only one difficulty is pre- 
sented at once, and the pupil is made 
perfectly familiar with that before he en- 
counters another. It is surprising to see 
how simple and easy the subject can be 
made. In a remarkably short time a 
child will learn to converse readily about 
the familiar objects of home and school. 
Little by little he is led out farther, and 
made acquainted with the less familiar 
language of books, Speaking, reading 
and writing are made to keep pace thro’ 
the whole course. The grammar of the 
language is taught only incidentally, be- 
ing presented little by little as necessity 
requires, and the pupil thus becomes fa- 
miliar with all the necessary grammatical 
principles by their constant repetition 
and use. 

For the convenience of young pupils, 
Ahn’s Rudiments is also published in two 
separate volumes, called the First Ger- 
man Book and the Second German Book. 

The Reading Charts consist of 24 large 
wall charts, with a hand book for teach- 
ers. They are printed in large German 
letters, in both printing and script char- 
acters. 
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The Key gives a translation of all the 
exercises in the Rudiments. 

On the whole, we believe Ahn’s works 
as re-written by Dr. Henn, are equal if 
not superior, to any elementary German 
books now before the public. They are 
also very cheap. Price of the First 
Book, 25 cts.; Second, 45 cts.; Rudi- 
ments, 65 cts.; Key, 25 cts.; Charts, 
with Handbook, $1 per set. 


No magazine which comes to our table 
is more highly valued than the Popu/ar 
Science Monthly. Every number comes 
heavily freighted with the best thoughts 
of the leading scientists of the world, 
expressed in language that all can un- 
derstand. The bill of fare for Septem- 
ber is suggestive of a rich feast, in which 
the reader will not be disappointed : 

The Glass Sponges (Illustrated). 

‘The Constitution of Matter. 

The Great Nebula in Orion. 

Old Continents. 

Magneto-Electric Illumination (Illus- 
trated). 

The aunly of Sociology. By Herbert 
Spencer. 

The Intellectual Powers of Birds. 

Hypnotism in Animals. 

Tongueless Speech. 

The Late Prof. John Torrey (Portrait). 

Editor’s Table. 

Literary Notes. 

Miscellany, &c. 


THE Atlantic is now running an unu- 
sual number of serial articles. In the 
September number we have Mr. Hop- 
kin’s second paper on “Contemporary 
Art in Europe;” the third installment 
of “The Summer’s Journey of a Nat- 
uralist,” by N. S. Shaler; De Forest’s 
new story—‘ Honest John Vane,”—and 
Prof. Boyesen’s Norse Romance. Par- 
ton also continues his Life of Jefferson, 
and Robert Dale Owen his Chapters of 
Autobiography. There are poems by 
Longfellow, Holmes, Aldrich and Louisa 
Bushnell, A good number. 
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The September number of the Nation- 
al Sunday School Teacher is unusually 
attractive. Among the illustrations are 
a map of the Holy Land, a view of the 
River Jordan, a cut and plan of a Rural 
Church, besides blackboard lessons, dia- 
grams, &c. An article on “Ill-Assorted 
Classes,” gives some practical hints for 
overcoming this difficulty. “ Jesus the 
Rock of Ages,” is a pretty concert exer- 
cise. There areanumber of other val- 
uable articles, besides the list of lessons 
and notes on the same. Every Sunday 
School teacher should read the Teacher. 


Our YounG FOoLks who are so happy 
as to have the reading of the magazine 
which is named for them, will follow 
with much interest the fortunes of Jack 
and his associates in“ Doing his Best.” 
Many shorter stories, poems and sketch- 
es adorn each number and furnish an 
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amount of instructive, entertaining and 
amusing reading sufficient to last an en- 
tire month. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Rolph’s Normal System of Penman- 
ship—six numbers. 
Rolph’s Review Book. 
Rolph’s Specimen Book—12 copies. 
Venable’s School Stage. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual. 





Money RECEIVED BY MAIL IN AUG. 
—Rosa Tshudin, Cherry Hill, $1. G. 
C. Potwin, for Miss Mary Force, Papil- 
lion, $1. Miss L. Bell, Pawnee City, $1. 
J. H. England, Grand Island, $1. W. 
M. Burroughs, Papillion, $1. F. M. 
Williams, Salem, $3: for self, $1.50; 
for Jas. V. Anderson, Arago, $1.50. Geo. 
E. Howard, Lincoln, $1.50. W. Wight- 
man, Tecumseh, $1.50. Jennie Hair, 
Syracuse, $1. 





LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF NEBRASKA. 


COUNTY. NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Antelope, 
Adams, 
Buffalo, 


A. J. Leach, 
A. H. Bowen, 
C. Putnam, 


Twin Grove. 
Juniata. 
Gibbon. 


Burt, 
Boone, 
Cass, 
Cheyenne, 
Cedar, 
Clay, 
Colfax, 
Cuming, 
Dakota, 
Dixon, 
Dodge, 
Douglas, 
Dawson, 
Fillmore, 
Franklin, 
Gage, 


Hall, 


U. M. Wise, 
Geo. R. Ballou, 
Lewis M. Howard, 


Robert Robb, 
John 'T. Spencer, 
W. S. Bates, 
John Cayton, 
Jeremiah Behm, 
Richard O’Keef, 
John Dempster, 
A. 8. Martin, 

L. B. Filley, 

O. A. Abbott, 


Rey. E. M. Holland, 
Rev. Samuel P. Boolman, 


J. 5S. Schermerhorn, 
Rey. A. Sutherland, 


Decatur. 


Plattsmouth. 
Sidney. 
Green Island. 
Sutton. 
Schuyler. 
Dewitt. 
Dakota City. 
Tona. 

Pebble Creek, 
Omaha. 
Plum Creek. 
Ohiowa. 
Waterloo. 
Beatrice. 
Grand Island. 
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Hamilton, 
Harlan, 
Johnson, 
Jefferson, 
Lancaster, 
Knox, 
Lincoln, 
Madison, 
Merrick, 
Nuckolls, 
Nemaha, 
Otoe, 
Pawnee, 
Pierce, 
Platte, 
Polk, 


Richardson, 


Sarpy, 
Saline, 
Saunders, 
Seward, 
Stanton, 
Thayer, 


Washington, 
Webster, 
Wayne, 
York, 


List of County Superintendents. 


Byron D. Brown, 
iram M. Luce, 

8. Wolford, 

Dr. P. L. Chapman, 
A. M. Ghost, 

J. H. Billings, 

A. 'T. Feay, 

Lew. F. Taylor, 
Chas. E. Mexd, 
D. W. Montgomery, 
S. W. McGrew, 
H. K. Raymond, 
John M. Osborne, 
Ada W. Lucas, 
Chas. A. Speice, 
James Bell, 

F. M. Williams, 
George C. Potwin, 
James McCreedy, 
Walter Fleming, 
George B. France, 
A. C. T. Stevens, 
Byron F. Young, 
Rev. C. G. Bisbee, 
Edward Kellogg, 
R. B. Crawford, 
Hi. H. Tate, 


Farmer’s Valley. 
Republican City. 
Tecumseh. 
Fairbury. 
Lincoln. 
Niobrara. 
Cottonwood. 
Norfolk. 

Lone Tree. 
Kiowa. 
Brownville. 
Nebraska City. 
Pawnee City. 
Pierce. 
Columbus. 
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Columbus, Platte County. 


Salem. 
Papillion. 
Pleasant Hill. 
Sand Creek. 
Milford. 
Canton. 
Hebron. 
Fontenelle. 
Red Cloud. 
Taffe. 
McFadden. 





